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ABSTRACT 

The training of beginning teachers and the mentor protege relationship 
that exie^ts between those beginners and experienced faculty is currently of 
much interest to teacher training institutions and K-12 schools alike. This 
interest is the result of some of the initial research findings that suggests 
a protege leems effective teaching procedures quickly and efficiently when 
a mentor is part of their first teaching experience. Currently there exists 
a modest research data base to support these observations. This study sought 
to extend the current knowledge base as it relates to Reciprocal Mentor Protege 
Relationships (RMPR) during student teaching and how these relationships are 
perceived by cooperating teachers and by student teachers. A questionnaire 
and weekly journal entries were used to judge the developmental process* 
benefits and growth cycle. Student teachers w^re given training at seminars 
on ways to elicit mentor role behaviors from their cooperating teachers. 
The results of this training were compared to results of a previous study 
where relationships developed naturally. luplications for teacher education 
are cited. 
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BACKGROUND 

The ancient Greeks were the first to recognize a mentor as one who 
functions as a guardian, guide and teacher. The depth of this concept has 
been investigated in various Fecial and organizational contexts; nursing, 
police work* military* and in business organizations. In spite of the interest 
in Reciprocal Mentor-Protege Relationships (RMPR) there is llLtle or no 
agreement on the meaning of the concept or the role behaviors that are part 
of its makeup. 

The educational community after seeing research results in the private 
sector* has increasing developed interest in the concept and its possible 
application in teacher preparation and development. Current studies tend to 
focus only on first year teachers. Scheim (1978) has identified eight possible 
role behaviors a mentor may fulfill. He suggests that three of the eight 
behaviors must be present before a relationsh5.p has matured. Gehrke and Kay 
(1984) used Scheim* s model to study 41 beginning teachers and found that one 
in seven had a RMPR and that college professors were most likely to serve as 
the mentor, davson (1980) has shown that mentors are oriented towards others* 
analytical* tolerant of ambiguity* and value and respect those colleagues 
that report to them. This suggests that in a mentor-protege relationship 
there is a superordinate-subordinate hierarchy between the two persons rather 
than the two being peers. The California Mentor-Protege Study (1985) suggests 
that relationships also develop between peers* in teaching* especially if the 
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peer teachers are in the same building and at the same grade level or in the 
same curriculum area* 

There are two areas where little or no research data could be found in 
the literature search; (1) >;ttudies that specifically focused on teachers 
during the student teaching stage of their career development and (2) the 
limits of RMPR thus inviting inquiries into possible negative outcomes. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The current literature provided 3ome helpful and insightful knowledge 
about the mentoring process* But there remain some areas that need to be 
further investigated* especially as they relat\? to student teaching: 

(1) If student teachers are encouraged through training, will a greater 
percentage of student teachers experience a RMPR with their cooperating 
teachers than those who naturally formed these relationships? 

(2) What role behaviors as defined by Scheim are most easily shared? 
Are most powerful? 

(3) Are the role behaviors provided hy mentors the ones they really 
believe are most important i^nd most desired by student teachers? 

(4) How were the role behaviors develoj.ed and what were their salient 
characteristics? 

(5) What critical events/qualities h^^lped or hindered the development 
of the mentor relationship? 

(6) What benefits were gained from having a RMPR? 

(7) What presage variabie^ and school context variables are related to 
achieving/supporting mentoring relationships? 
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(8) To what extent did having time together initially without children 
(Preschool workshop) help the mentoring relationship? 
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METHODOLOGY 

Participants 

Forty-two University of Northern Iowa student teachers participated in 
the study along with thoir cooperating teachers. The students were placed 
in student teaching centers that were at least 100 miles away from campus. 
Student teaching is a one-half semester field experience where the curriculum 
requires each student teacher to participate in seminars, reflective record 
keeping (journals), an action research project, teaching and conferences. 
Elements of the master teacher and effective instructional models are stressed. 
The student teachers were assigned to each center by the Office of Student 
Field Expr^riences and then actual placements based on the student teachers 
preferred teaching level, subject area and anticipated compatibility were 
made by the resident univei^^ity supervisor. 

Analysis 

IVice during the student teacher's clinical experience the student teachern 
were given inforsnation arra instruction both written and oral about how they 
could better develop and maintain a RMPR with their cooperating teacher. 
They were i^ncouraged to look for opportunities and to be creative in the ways 
they elicited cooperating teachers to fulfill mentor role behaviors. (See 
Appendix A. ) 
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Near the end of each week student teachers were required to send a journal 
to the university supervisor. One section of the journal was a specific 
dialogue concerning how the mentor-protege relationship was developing^ 
2) t>?:!ng8 the student teacher had done to promote the process and 3) to give 
a cor^crete example that demonstrated a specific role behavior had been acted 
upon. 

At the completion of the experience a questionnaire was administered to 
all 42 student teachers and their cooperating teachers. In both cases 100% 
of the participants responded. The respondents identified mentoring 
relationships they perceived had formed based on the definition in Appendix 
A. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Findings are presented in the order in which the research questions were 
stated earlier in the paper. 

(1) What is the extent of RMPR between student teachers and cooperating 
teachers? 

Student teachers and cooperating teachers were asked if a mentoring 
relationship developed. The researchers also established as criteria that 
at least three of the eight role behaviors had to match to confirm the 
relationship actually developed. In other words » the student teachers and 
the cooperating teachers both had to check at least three of the same role 
behaviors before a match was confirmed. The results showed 37 or 88% RMFR 
were identified. In an earlier study. Soroka (1985) found 51% of the 
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cooperating teachers natttrally formed mentoring relationships with their 
student teachers but there was no minimum role behavior extent requirement • 
In other words* in some cases only one or two role behaviors matched in that 
study. 

It was especially interesting to note that where a RMPR had developed 
the cooperating teachers. 17 or 46%. and the student teachers. 31 or 8A%. 
felt the relationship should have developed naturally. The cooperating 
teachers were not trained but the majority. 20 or 54%. felt they should have 
been, while the student teachers were but only 6 or 16% felt they should 
have been. When asked how their training actually influenced the relationship 
the median value student teachers gave was that they had a '^neutral*' effect 
and the mean value indicated they only had a "slight influence". 

(2) What role behaviors are most frequently shared/powerful? 

Each role behavior was examined independently and collectively. 
Cooperating teachers most frequently checked Developer of Talent 35 or 9A%. 
Teacher 34 or 92%. and Confidant 32 or 86%. In close parallel to this the 
student teachers checked Developer of Talent and Confidant 36 or 97% and 
then Teacher and Role Model 35 or 94%. Overall, student teachers recorded 
they received more role behaviors than the cooperating teachers felt they 
provided. 

The dominant behaviors checked by both mentors and proteges centered 
around teaching skills; Developer of Talent 30 or 815, Teacher 29 or 79%. and 
Confident 28 or 76%. All the actors evidently believed the major purpose of 
this clinical experience was to develop the student teacher's pedagogical 
skills. Therefore, most of their communications focused on this task. 
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The behaviors least provided or least accepted were Sponsor 15 or 41%» 
Protector 7 or 19%» and Opener of Doors 6 or 16%« 

(3) Were the role behaviors provided by mentors actually the most 
important? Did student teachers want what they were provided? 

The role behavior ranked most important was Role Model* Cooperating 
teachers checked it 16 or 4A% and the student teachers checked it 13 or 36% 
of the time. Speculating as to why this role behavior was so important but 
not most often provided might lead one to believe that measurement is difficult 
and feedback is intangible when compared to modeling, coaching and sharing 
confidences. It appears the participants were unsure if they were providing 
or receiving this role behavior. 

There was mutual agreement for the next two most important role behaviors: 
Teacher 11 or 31% by cooperating teachers and 8 or 22% by student teachers 
and Developer of Talent by 7 or 19% of the cooperating teachers and by 12 or 
53% of the student teachers. Depending on your perspective these two role 
behaviors are very closely related. When mentors believe they are teaching* 
proteges may interpret this as developing their talent and vise versa. 

(4) How were the role behaviors elicited, enacted and what were their 
salient characteristics? 

Tallies were made of the number of times that student teachers made 
reference to the 8 mentor behaviors on a weekly basis for seven weeks of the 
student teach: term. No particular pattern seemed to emerge. Perceived 
mentor behaviors appear to be situationally related. That is» a student 
teacher who is close to completing degree work might be more prone to seek 



out the Sponsor and Opener of Doors behaviors than would one who would not 
be graduating until the end of the next semester. 

There is a direct relationship between the number of citations in the 
student teaching journals and their responses on the final survey instrument 
(see table 2). The top four matched role behaviors found in journals are 
identical to the top four perceived in the questionnaire. Confidant. Developer 
of Talent • Teacher and Role Mode finished in the same order in both cases. 
The student teachers* perceptions and entries regarding role behaviors related 
in their journals very closely matched their perception of the mentor behaviors 
they received during the total student teaching experience. 

(5) What critical events/qualities helped or hindered the development 
of the mentor relationship? 

Question four on both the Mentor and Protege questionnaire was an open*- 
ended question designed to solicit those items perceived to be helpful to or 
a hindrance to the Mentor/Protege relationship. The common relationship was 
helped or hurt by the communication process. Open communication was the top 
item as a helpful quality to a Mentor/Protege relationship. Poor communication 
was also noted as a hindrance to building such a relationship. Not having 
enough time together was also a common response as a hindrance. It was 
interesting to note that both groups felt a need to develop a closer personal 
(social) relationship. The top five (5) helpful qualities and the top five 
(5) items that hindered a Mentor/Protege relationship can be found in Table 
Five of the appendix. 

(6) What benefits were gained from the oentor-protege relationship? 
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Question Five^ like question four» we3 also open-*ended« It was constructed 
to allow both the Mentor and Protege to share what they felt were the benefits 
gained from their relationship* It was extremely interesting to note that 
both groups felt that they had gained a ''new friend". Both groups also 
indicated that they gained a positive feelinj^ about their teaching. The 
five most common responses for each group can be found in Table ^ix of the 
appendix. 

(7) What presage variables and school context variables are related to 
achieving/supporting mentoring relationships? 

Within the sample no correlations between a mentor's assignment^ gender* 
age or years of experience contributed to the developaent of a RHPR. 
Proportionally there were more secondary RMPR than were expected* but this 
was minimal. This finding was contrary to what Soroka (1985) found in his 
study. 

The median cooperating teacher's age was 41-45* 73Z were female* typically 
they had a BA+ but less than an MA and they averaged 16-20 years of experience. 
Student teacher's mean age was 23 and 73Z of them were female. No attempt 
was made to match genders in the placement process. 

There was good communication between the cooperating teacher and the 
student teacher when it came to evaluation. In 20 or 54Z of the dyads the 
mentor's evaluation exactly matched the student teacher's self-evaluation. 
In 29 or 78Z of the dyads student teachers were thought to be in the top 25Z 
of all student teachers. When these otudent teacher's actual evaluations 
were compared to the total of 120 student teachers the first quarter they 
ranked in the upper 2Z. Student teachers who had a RMPR definitely got a 
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higher final evaluation than did the typical University of Northern Iowa 
student teacher. 

(8) To what extent did the preschool workshop contribute to the 
establishment of the RMPR? 

Time together without children initiated the mentor-protege relationship. 
In the dyads 24 or 65% a^,reed that it **positively** affected the relationship. 
Only 1 or 3% of the cooperating teachers and 0 or OZ of the student teachers 
said it •'negatively'* affected it. 

CONauSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

(1) When student teachers were trained to elicit role behaviors from their 
cooperating teachers in 88Z of the cases a RMPR developed. 

(2) Cooperating teachers and student teachers agreed in the same proportion 
that a RMPR did develop. 

(3) Proteges believe they received more benefits from the RMPR than mentors 
believe they provided. 

(4) Role Behaviors most frequently received and provided are closely related 
to teaching tasks. Implications are: 

A. Mentors and proteges Xieed time to discuss personal and professional 
concerns throughout the clinical experience. 

B. Mentors must be effective and skillful in management and instructional 
techniques so that a protege can be coached through observation, 
discussion and modeling. 

C. Mentors need to critique protege behaviors and to do so in a positive 
manner. 

D. Mentors f^ d it difficult to determine to what degree they are serving 
as a Role Model for their protege. In a similar fashion they do not 
know to what degree their colleagues see them as a Successful Leader. 

E. Mentors do not see themselves as being in a position to Sponsor or 
Open Doors for their proteges. 
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F. Proteges greatly appreciate their mentors efforts and feel this is 
why they were successful in this clinical experience. 

(5) The degree of RMFR is very positively related to the student teacher's 
final evaluation. 

(6) RMPR occur in all grade levels and in all curriculum areas K-12« 

(7) The greatest hindering factor according to mentors is not enough time 
together and according to proteges is different time schedules. 

(8) The major benefit mentors believe is new friendships and student teachers 
believe is exposure to a good role model. 



REOOMMEKDATIONS FOR TEACSIER EDUCATION 



(1) Teacher education programs should seek ways to promote mentoring 
relationships through preservice and inservice formats. 

(2) University supervisors can and should facilitate the development of 
mentoring relationships during clinical experiences. 

(3) Role behaviors that foster the mentoring process need to be more clearly 
delineated so that better measurement of levels and degrees can be 
determined. 

(A) The consequences of stress and time need to be investigated as to their 
influence on RMPR. 
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APPENDIX A 



MENTORING 



In the broadest sense, mentors enhance a beginning professional's 
skills and intellectual development. As sponsors, mentors may promote 
the entry of a person into a profession and advancement within it. The 
educational mentor hosts and guides, welcoming the protege into the new 
professional and social world of the teacher and aquaints them with its 
values, customs, resources and characters. Througn cheir own virtues, 
achievements and way of life, mentors may be an exemplar that the 
protege can admire and emulate. Further, the mentor can provide counsel 
and moral support in times of stress. Some believe that the mentor's 
primary function is to be a transitional figure, fostering the beginning 
teacher's development from child-in relation to parental -adul t to adult 
in peer-rel ation. with other adults, i.e. the mentor is a mixture of 
parent and peer. 

It has been stated that the most critical function of mentors is 
the support and facilitation of the person's dream. The "true mentor" 
fosters the beginning teacher's development by believing in them, 
sharing in the dream and giving their blessing. In addition, the mentor 
helps define the emerging professional self of the beginning teacher and 
helps create a space in which the teacher is able to form a reasonably 
satisfactory life that contains the dream. It seems, then, that 
mentoring may not simply be defined in terms of formal rales, buv ither 
in terms of the character and quality of the mentor-protege relationship 
and the function it serves. 

In summary, then, a mentor is thought of as a person who is a 
non-family member who provides some of the following role behaviors: 



Mentor Ro^e Behaviors 



(1) Confidant: A person to whom secrets are confided. The mentor 
was interested and available to hear and counsel me about personal and 
professional concerns and problems during, student teaching. 

(2) Teacher: One who instructs/ impacts knowledge. The mentor 
actually modeled instructuional techniques as they applied to subject 
matter, children, parents and colleagues. 

(3) Sponsor: To answer and vouch for. The mentor believes in me 
and wholeheartedly supported me as a candidate for teaching positions 
for which I am qualified. 
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(4) Role Model : A standard that exempl ies excellence. The mentor 
demonstrated superior orotessional Qualities that I aspire to duol icate. 
The mentor encourages me to 'act" ) ike a professional . 

(5) Developer o-f Talent: To coach and challenge. The mentor 
encouraged, assisted and provided me with opportunties to develop and 
improve my instructional skills. Feedback was provided and I was 
"coached" on more ways to be success-ful . 

(6) Opener of Doors: Heading for professional objectives. The 
mentor introduced, me to influential people and opoortunties which may 
further my career. 

(7) Protector: One who defends. The mentor stood up, spoke up 
and defended me to others even though I mjde an error. 

(8) Successful Leader: Demonstrates leadership/management skills. 
The mentor was recognized by other professionals as a person who gets 
positive results with the projects he/she undertakes. I observed, was 
encouraged to set high standards and am now better prepared to to assume 
this role in my own professional career. 
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APPENDIX B 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS IN SUMMARY TABLES 



Table 1« Frequency and percent ot mentoring relationships as identified 
by student teachers and cooperating teachers. 



Popul at ion 


Yes 


No 


< 3 


matches 


* Sample size 


Student teachers 


37(88) 


1 (2) 




4(10) 


42(100) 


Cooperating teachers 


37(88) 


1(2) 




4(10) 


42(100) 


* The student teacher 
more role behaviors. 


and the cooperating teacher did not match 3 or 


Table 2- Frequency and Dercnt of occurence of the ??ight role behaviors 
as identified by mentors, oroteges and as matched pairs. 
(n-37) 


Role Behaviors 


Mentors 




Proteges 




(latched pairs 


1. Confidant 


32(86) 




36(97) 




32(86) 


2. Teacher 


34(92) 




35(95) 




33(89) 


3. Sponsor 


19(51) 




26(70) 




15(41) 


4 . Rol e Model 


31 (84) 




35(95) 




29.(78) 


5. Dev. of Talent 


35(96) 




36(97) 




34(92) 


6. Opener of Doors 


8(22) 




16(43) 




6(16) 


7. Protector 


20(54) 




13(35) 




7(19) 


8. Succ . Leader 


30(81) 




34(92) 




27(73) 
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Ta'jle 3. Frequf?ncy and percent ot role behaviors when ranked for 
importance by mentors and proteges. (n=36) * 





Role Behaviors 


MRS #1 


FRB #1 


MRB #2 


PRB #2 


MRB #3 


PRB #3 


1 . 


Confidant 


4(11) 


10(28) 


7(19) 


4(11) 


4(11) 


8 (27) 




Tp A^hor* 


T \ } 


J \a) 


1 1 {Jit 


3 (22) 


6(17) 


8(22) 


3. 


Sponsor 


1(3) 


1(3) 


1 (3) 


5(14) 


1 (3) 


2(6) 


4. 


Role Model 


16(44) 


13(36) 


3(22) 


6(17) 


3(8) 


7(19) 


5. 


Dev. oi Talent 


5(14) 


8(22) 


7(19) 


12(53) 


12(33) 


6(17) 


6. 


□pen • o-f Doors 


1(3) 


0(0) 


1(3) 


I (3) 


1 (3) 


3(8) 


7. 


Protector 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1 (3) 


1 (3) 


8. 


Succ • Leader 


0(0) 


1 (3; 


1 (3) 


0(0) 


8(22) 


1 (3) 



One piece o+ missing data. Role behaviors were rated but not ranked. 
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TABLE 4. Frequency of mentor behaviors as recorded by 
student teachers in journals by weeks. 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


€ 


7 # 


T 


1. 


Conf idant 


26 


16 


12 


18 


10 


U 


4 


97 


2. 


Teacher 


14 


12 


11 


6 


12 


8 


2 


65 


3. 


Sponsor 


3 


7 


6 


6 


4 


8 


4 


38 


4. 


Role Model 


15 


5 


10 


8 


5 


3 


2 


48 


5. 


Dev. Talent 


10 


15 


15 


11 


10 


9 


3 


73 


6. 


Open Doors 


5 


5 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


23 


7. 


Protector 


1 


2 


1 


5 


4 


2 


1 


16 


8. 


Succ . Leader 


8 


7 


10 


I 


S 


5 


2 


39 



^ Full responsibility teaching reduced Journal expectations. 
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TABLE 5, Frequently cited events/qualities that helped or hindered the 
development of the mentor-protege relationship. 



Benefits (Mentors) 



1. Similar values, goals and interests 

2. Open communication 

3. H.-inest with each other 

4. ProLcge was a good listener 

5. Similar /compatible personalities 



Benefits (Proteges) 



le Mentors interest in me, personally 

2. Mentor was a good listener 

3. Open communications 

4. Could discuss anything 

5. Mentor's willingness to share ideas 



Hindrances (Mentors) 



Hindrances (Proteges) 



1. 


Not enough time together 


1. 


Different time schedules 


1. 


Protege had "set" ideas 


2. 


Lack of time together 


3. 


Not knowing Protege as a person 


3. 


Not enough personal (social) time 


4. 


Protege not communicating 


4. 


Not enough constructive feedback 


5. 


Not enough social time 


5. 


Different personalities 
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Table 6. Frequently mentioned benefits of a RMPR as 
indicated by mentors and proteges. 



Benefits (Mentors) 



K A new friendship 

2. Insight into my classroom 

3. More positive feeling about my teaching 

4. New ideas and activities 

5. New insights about individual students 



Benefits (Proteges) 



1. Exposed to a good role model 

2. Confidence 

3. A new friendship 

4. Organization and planning 

5. Insight into teaching 
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Table ?• Student teacher -Final evaluation results when a RMPR 
devel oped . 





125 


4 

I Pop. mccsr^/ s 4.30 N = 120 


Number 


100 


IXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


of 


75 


I Sample mean =4.45 n = 37 


Student 


50 


I Z = 2.31 = (.4896) Std. Dev. = .065 


Teachers 


25 


I xxxxxxxxxxx rxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 




0 


1 2 3 4 5 
Tinal Evaluation Rating 



Table 8« Frequency and percent o-f in+luence the preschool workshop had 
on- RMPR as Identified by mentors and proteges. (N = 37) . 



In-f 1 uence Mentor Protege 



1. Positive 26(70) 32(86) 

2. Neutral 10(27) 5(14) 

3. Negative 1(3) 0(0) 
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